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HUMANITIES  WEST  PRESENTS 

VENICE  AND  AMSTERDAM:  WORLD  POWERS  AT  SEA 

Herbst  Theater,  S an  Francisco 
Peter  Pierson,  Moderator 


Friday,  October  21,  1994,  8:00-10:15  pm 


8:00  PM  Lecture:  “Waterlands” 

Simon  Schama,  Professor  of  History,  Columbia  University 

How  did  Venice  and  Amsterdam  fashion  their  identities  from  water? 
What  myths,  stories  and  histories  did  they  tell  themselves  about  their 
waterworks?  This  illustrasted  lecture  examines  the  evidence  of  painting, 
popular  literature  and  public  rituals  for  possible  answers. 

9: 1 5 PM  MUSICAL  PERFORMANCE 

Randall  Wong,  soprano,  Elizabeth  Blumenstock,  violin, 

Elisabeth  LeGuin,  cello,  and  Elaine  Thornburgh,  harpsichord, 
present  music  by  Antonio  Vivaldi,  Benedetto  Marcello, 

David  Petersen,  and  Jan  Pieterszoon  Sweelinck. 


Sonata  Prima  for  violin  and  continuo 

Cantata:  L'Astratto 
Sonata  no.  5 in  g for  violin  and  continuo 


David  Castello 
(fl.  early  17th  c.) 

Barbara  Strozzi 
1619-1664) 

David  Petersen 
(fl.  late  17th  c.) 


Fantasia  chromatica  Jan  Pieterszoon 

Sweelinck  (1562-1621) 

Cello  Sonata  no.  6 in  B-flat  Antonio  Vivaldi 
Largo/Allegro/Largo/Allegro  (c.  1675-1741) 

Cantata:  Lungi  dal  vago  volto 

The  harpsichord  used  in  tonight’s  performance  was  built  in  1982  by  John 
Phillips  and  is  modeled  after  a 1697  instrument  built  by  Carlo  Grimaldi. 


Note:  See  page  4 for  a partial  translation  of  the  above  performance. 


Saturday,  October  22  10:00  am-4:00  pm 

10:00  AM  Lecture:  “TITIAN  AND  REMBRANDT:  DISCOVERIES  IN  OIL” 
David  Rosand,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Art  History  and  Archaeology, 

Columbia  University 

A special  relationship  has  always  seemed  to  exist  between  Titian  and 
Rembrandt.  Indeed,  the  Dutch  master  may  be  called  the  truest  disciple  of 
the  great  Venetian,  the  one  painter  who  seems  to  have  understood  his 
secrets,  his  expressive  goals  as  well  as  his  technical  means.  Although 
pictures  by  Titian  passed  through  the  art  market  of  seventeenth-century 
Amsterdam,  pictures  that  Rembrandt  certainly  knew  and  studied,  the 
intimate  rapport  between  the  two  could  hardly  have  depended  on  such 
occasional  knowledge,  however  direct.  Rather,  we  sense  that  in  his  own 
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exploration  of  his  artistic  medium,  oil  paint,  Rembrandt  in  effect  reca- 
pitulated the  experience  of  the  earlier  master.  In  the  oil  medium,  each 
discovered  his  artistic  self;  that  shared  medium  is  their  bond. 

1 1 : 1 0 am  Lecture:  "Religion,  Toleration,  and  its  Limits  in  Venice 
and  Amsterdam" 

Elisabeth  Gleason,  Professor  of  History,  University  of  San  Francisco 

This  lecture  focuses  on  the  shape  of  religious  orthodoxy  in  the  two  cities, 
the  reasons  why  religious  minorities  were  tolerated,  and  the  "rules  of  the 
game,”  as  it  were,  under  which  they  were  given  the  possibilities  to  exist. 
Professor  Gleason  will  compare  the  thinking  about  religious  inclusion 
and  exclusion,  and  the  role  of  the  ruling  elite  in  the  development  of 
toleration,  as  well  as  in  the  limits  that  were  set  to  it. 

BREAK  FOR  LUNCH:  12:00-1:30  PM 

1 :30  pm  Reading:  “Amsterdam  As  Viewed  by  Her  Poets” 

Johan  Snapper,  Director  of  the  Dutch  Studies  Program,  University  of 

California,  Berkeley 

Readings  from  Vondel,  Bredero,  and  Van  Focquenbroch  offer  contrasting 
views  of  cosmopolitan  Amsterdam. 

1 :50  pm  Lecture:  “Seventeenth-century  Amsterdam  and  Venice: 
Similar  beginnings,  diverse  implications” 

JOHN  Butt,  Associate  Professor  in  Music,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

The  musical  culture  of  the  Low  Countries  had  much  in  common  with 
Venice  at  the  outset  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  its  most  influential 
school,  that  embodied  by  Jan  Pieterszoon  Sweelinck,  led  in  a very  differ- 
ent direction.  This  culture  was  transmitted  through  a series  of  pupils 
throughout  Northern  Europe,  culminating  in  the  achievements  of 
Buxtehude  and  the  various  Bachs,  which  in  turn  formed  the  basis  of 
German  musical  classicism.  Why  the  respective  cultures  of  Venice  and 
Amsterdam  should  have  engendered  such  diverse  stylistic  end-points 
gives  occasion  for  several  speculations  regarding  the  history  of  music,  its 
place  in  culture  and  particularly  the  religious  environments  of  each  par- 
ticular age. 

3:00  pm  Lecture:  “Pastoral  Landscape:  Offshore  Visions” 

David  rosand 

Paradoxically — yet  perhaps  understandably — the  richest  soil  for  the  de- 
velopment of  landscape  painting  as  a special  genre  was  provided  by  two 
distinctively  maritime  cultures:  Renaissance  Venice  and  Baroque  Hol- 
land. At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  pictorial  achievement 
associated  with  Giorgione,  a revolution  in  oil  painting,  found  expression 
in  a subjective  vision  of  nature  filtered  through  the  poetic  lens  of  a 
pastoral  aesthetic,  transforming  nature  into  poetry.  That  aesthetic  builds 
upon  certain  conventions;  in  landscape  painting,  it  depends  upon  par- 
ticular structures  and  situations — such  as  lovers  in  a grove — to  define 
the  locus  amoenus,  the  "pleasant  place”  of  pastoral.  Those  pictorial 
structures  and  situations,  developed  first  in  Venetian  painting,  inspired 
the  flowering  of  landscape  imagery  in  Dutch  art  of  the  following  century. 

3:50  pm  Closing  remarks,  Johan  Snapper 
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MUSICAL  TRANSLATION 

L’Astratto  by  BARBARA  STROZZI 

Voglio  si,  vo  cantar 

Forse  cantando  trovar 

pace  potessi  al  mio  tormento; 

ha  d’opprimere  il  duol  forza  ii  concento. 

Si,  si,  pensiero  aspetta; 

a sonar  comintiamo 

e a nostro  senso  una  canzon  troviamo. 

“Webbi  il  com  legato  un  di  d’un  be I crin..." 

la  stracerei!  Subito  ch’apre  un  foglio 
sento  mi  racorda  il  mio  cordoglio. 

“F uggia  la  notte  e sol  spiegava  intorno..." 

Eh!  Si  confonde  qui  la  nott'e’l  giorno. 

“Volate  o furie  e conducete 
un  miserabile  al  foco  eterno..." 

ma  che  fo  nell’inferno. 

“Al  tuo  del  vago  desio 
spiega  l' ale  e vanne..." 

a fe  che  quel  che  ti  compose 
poco  sapea  del  amoroso  strale 
desiderio  d’amante  in  ciel  non  sale. 

“Goderd  sotto  la  luna...” 

hor  questa  sich’e  peggio, 

sa  il  destin  degl’amanti  e vuol  fortuna. 

Misero  i guai  m’han  da  me  stesso  astratto, 

e cercando  un  soggetto 

per  volerlo  dir  sol  cento  n’ho  detto. 

"C hi  net  carcere  d'un  crine 
i desiri  ba  prigionieri, 
per  sue  crude  aspre  mine 
ne  men  suoi  sono  i pensieri. 

C hi  ad  un  vago  alto  spendore 
die,  fedel  la  liberta 
schiavo  alfin  tutto  d'amore 
ne  men  sua  la  mente  avra." 

Quind’io  misero  e stolto 

non  volendo  cantar,  cantato  ho  molto. 


I wish,  yes,  I want  to  sing! 

Perhaps  in  singing  I will  find 
relief  from  my  torment;  music 
has  the  power  to  conquer  sorrow. 

Yes,  wait,  my  thoughts; 

let  us  begin  to  play 

and  find  a song  to  fit  our  mood. 

“If,  one  day,  my  heart  is  bound 
to  some  beautiful  tresses..." 

I’d  tear  it  away.  As  soon  as  I turn 
a page  I feel  the  memory  of  my  grief. 

“The  night  fled  and  the  sun 
began  to  spread  his  light..." 

Ah!  Now  we  are  confusing  night 
and  day. 

“Fly,  oh  Furies,  carry  this  poor 
wretch  to  the  eternal  fires..." 

But  1 am  already  in  Hell. 

“To  your  heaven,  my  heart's 

desire,  spread  your  wings  and  take  flight..." 

but  whoever  composed  this 

knew  little  of  Love’s  darts; 

a lover’s  desire  does  not  rise  to  heaven. 

"1  will  rejoice  by  moonlight..." 

Now  this  is  even  worse! 

He  knows  the  fate  of  lovers, 
yet  still  expects  good  fortune. 

Miserable,  these  woes  have  made 
me  distraught,  and  in  seeking  a 
subject  about  which  to  speak,  I have  found 
a hundred. 

“He  who  has  his  desires 

imprisoned  by  golden  tresses 

discovers,  to  his  cruel  and  bitter 

ruin,  that  his  thoughts  are  no  longer  his  own. 

He  who,  in  good  faith,  gives  his 
liberty  to  a fair  and  unreachable 
beauty,  at  last  becomes  a slave  to 
love,  without  even  a mind  to  call  his  own." 

Therefore  I,  miserable  and  stupid, 

not  wishing  to  sing  have  already  sung  too  much 
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VENICE  AND  AMSTERDAM  SPEAKERS’  BIOGRAPHIES 

ELIZABETH  BLUMENSTOCK,  violin,  has  been  a member  of  Philharmonia  Baroque 
Orchestra  since  its  first  season  and  serves  often  as  concertmaster  or  soloist.  She 
is  also  founding  member  of  Concerto  Amabile  and  the  Artaria  Quartet,  and  has 
performed  with  the  Boston  Early  Music  Festival  orchestra,  American  Bach  solo- 
ists, the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival,  the  Bach  Ensemble,  the  Santa  Fe  Chamber  Mu- 
sic Festival,  the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic  and  the  Oakland  Symphony.  She  has 
recorded  for  Harmonia  Mundi  U.S.A.  and  Koch  International  and  is  also  organist 
and  choir  director  at  Holy  Trinity  Church  in  Richmond,  California. 

JOHN  BUTT,  as  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge  University,  held  the  office  of 
organ  scholar  at  King’s  College.  Continuing  as  a graduate  student,  he  studied  the 
music  of  Bach,  surveying  articulation  markings  in  autograph  manuscripts  and 
receiving  his  PhD  in  1987.  He  was  subsequently  a lecturer  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen  and  a Fellow  of  Magdalene  College  Cambridge.  He  joined  the  faculty 
at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  in  1989,  as  University  Organist  and  is 
now  Associate  Professor  in  Music.  Cambridge  University  Press  has  recently 
published  three  of  his  books:  his  study  in  articulation,  Bach  Interpretation,  a hand- 
book on  the  Mass  in  B Minor  and  Music  Education  and  the  Art  of  Performance  in  the 
German  Baroque.  Mr.  Butt  has  continued  to  be  active  as  a performer,  appearing  as 
a solo  organist,  harpsichordist  and  conductor. 

ELISABETH  G.  GLEASON,  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  San  Francisco, 
received  her  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley.  She  has  taught  at 
Stanford  University,  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  and  most  recently, 
at  the  University  of  Padua.  Her  field  is  the  religious  and  intellectual  history  of 
sixteenth-century  Italy,  especially  Venice.  Besides  articles,  she  has  edited  and 
translated  Reform  Thought  in  Sixteenth  Century  Italy  ( 1981 ).  Her  book  Gasparo  Contarini: 
Venice,  Rome,  and  Reform  was  published  by  the  University  of  California  Press  in 
1993.  She  is  the  past  president  of  the  Society  for  Reformation  Research,  the 
Sixteenth-Century  Studies  Conference,  the  Northern  California  Renaissance  Con- 
ference, and  current  president  of  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Association. 
Her  most  recent  research  is  devoted  to  Venice  and  the  Peace  of  Bologna,  1 530. 

ELISABETH  LeGUIN,  one  of  the  foremost  baroque  cellists  in  America,  performs 
with  Concerto  Amabile  and  the  Artaria  Quartet.  She  has  appeared  at  the  Santa 
Fe  Chamber  Music  Festival,  Aston  Magna,  Pepsico  Summer  Fair,  and  is  a found- 
ing member  and  former  principal  cellist  of  Philharmonia  Baroque  Orchestra.  Ms. 
LeGuin  teaches  at  the  San  Francisco  Conservatory  of  Music  and  is  currently  a 
graduate  student  in  historical  musicology  at  UC  Berkeley. 

PETER  PIERSON  is  Lee  and  Seymour  Graff  Professor  of  History  at  Santa  Clara 
University,  where  he  has  been  on  the  faculty  for  more  than  25  years.  His  major 
publications  include  Philip  II  of  Spain,  published  by  Thames  & Hudson,  London, 
and  Commander  of  the  Armada,  published  by  Yale  University  Press.  His  article  about 
characters  in  Verdi's  Don  Carlos,  The  Tragedy  of  Philip  11,  appeared  in  Opera  News 
in  1979.  Professor  Pierson  serves  on  the  Advisory  Board  of  Humanities  West  and 
has  been  associated  with  the  organization  since  its  inception  in  1984. 

DAVID  ROSAND  received  his  undergraduate  and  graduate  degrees  from  Colum- 
bia University.  Following  several  years  in  Venice,  working  on  his  dissertation,  he 
returned  to  Columbia  in  1964  as  an  instructor.  He  has  remained  on  the  faculty 
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ever  since  and  currently  serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Art  History 
and  Archaeology.  His  primary  areas  of  research  and  publication  have  been  in 
Renaissance  art,  primarily  Venetian,  and  in  the  history  of  prints  and  drawings. 
Having  once  harbored  the  ambition  to  be  a painter,  he  has  maintained  a strong 
critical  interest  in  modern  art,  especially  Abstract  Expressionism.  He  is  the 
author  of  numerous  books  including  Painting  in  Cinquecento  Venice : Titian,  Veronese, 
Tintoretto  and  Places  of  Delight:  The  Pastoral  Landscape. 

SIMON  SCHAMA  studied  history  at  Cambridge  University,  where  from  1966  to 
1976  he  was  a Fellow  of  Christ’s  College.  From  1976  to  1980  he  was  Fellow  and 
Tutor  in  Modern  History  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  In  1978  he  was  Erasmus 
Lecturer  in  the  Civilization  of  the  Netherlands  at  Harvard,  where  he  was  Profes- 
sor of  History  and  Mellon  Professor  of  the  Social  Sciences  and  Senior  Associate 
at  the  Center  for  European  Studies.  He  is  now  Professor  of  History  at  Columbia 
University.  He  is  the  author  of  Patriots  and  Liberators:  Revolution  in  the  Netherlands 
1780-1813,  The  Embarrassment  of  Riches:  An  Interpretation  of  Dutch  Culture  in  the  Golden 
Age  and  Citizens:  A Chronicle  of  the  French  Revolution  for  which  he  won  the  NCR  Award 
for  non-fiction.  Most  recently,  he  is  the  author  of  an  historical  novel,  Dead  Certain- 
ties.: Unwarranted  Speculations.  His  current  interests  are  in  cultural  geography  and  he 
plans  to  publish  a study  called  Landscape  and  Memory  in  conjunction  with  a series 
of  documentary  films  on  the  same  subject  to  be  made  for  BBC2. 

JOHAN  P.  SNAPPER  is  Director  of  the  Dutch  Studies  Program  and  Queen  Beatrix 
Professor  of  Dutch  Language,  Literature  and  Culture  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Berkeley.  He  did  his  graduate  work  in  Germanic  languages  and  literatures  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  (M.A.)  and  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
(Ph.D.).  He  is  presently  writing  a book  on  Marga  Minco,  best  known  for  her 
novels  and  short  stories  on  the  Jewish  persecution  in  the  Netherlands.  For  his 
scholarly  and  community  service,  Professor  Snapper  received  a Congressional 
Citation  of  Merit  (U.S.A.),  and  he  has  been  knighted  as  Officer  in  the  Order  of 
Orange-Nassau  (the  Netherlands)  and  Officer  in  the  Order  of  the  Crown  (Bel- 
gium). He  has  recently  been  appointed  as  honorary  consul  of  the  Netherlands 
for  Northern  California. 

ELAINE  THORNBURGH,  harpsichordist,  is  the  founder  of  Humanities  West.  She 
performs  on  harpsichord  and  fortepiano  throughout  the  United  States  as  both 
soloist  and  in  chamber  ensemble.  She  was  a cash-prize  winner  at  the  Sixth 
Bruges  Harpsichord  Competition.  In  1984  she  received  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  Solo  Recitalist  Award  and  has  been  a California  Arts  Council  Touring 
Artist  for  the  past  nine  years.  She  has  presented  lecture/recitals  on  historic 
instruments  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Colonial  Williamsburg  and  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York.  Her  CD  recording,  Sonatas  by  Domenico 
Scarlatti  was  voted  Critic's  Choice  in  1991  by  Gramophone. 

RANDALL  WONG,  soprano,  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Santa  Cruz  and  received  his  doctorate  in  music  from  Stanford 
University.  He  made  his  operatic  debut  in  1983  as  Palamede  in  G.  A.  Bemabei’s 
A scanio,  at  the  Mozart  Festival  in  Vicenza,  Italy.  He  has  since  performed  in  the 
Boston  Early  Music  Festival,  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  the  San  Francisco 
Opera  Company  and  the  Houston  Grand  Opera.  He  took  a prize  in  the  1987 
Musica  Sacra  Vocal  Competition  in  New  York,  and  since  1986  is  the  continuing 
6 recipient  of  a California  Arts  Council  touring  grant. 


GIORGIONE’S  Concert  Champetre 


by  D avid  R osand 


Among  his  contemporaries  in  early  sixteenth-century  Venice,  Giorgione 
was  considered  a radical  who  transformed  the  art  of  oil  painting.  Yet 
little  is  known  of  this  celebrated  painter.  The  handful  of  surviving  works 
that  can  be  attributed  to  him  continue  to  provoke  disagreement  among 
connoisseurs.  And  the  content  of  his  pictures  has  proved  to  be  as 
innovative  as  his  technique,  puzzling  the  Renaissance  chronicler  Giorgio 
Vasari  and  generations  of  would-be  interpreters. 

In  his  own  day,  Giorgione  was  famous  as  a lutanist  and  singer,  a 
welcome  guest  of  his  noble  patrons,  and  music  is  central  to  his  art.  In 
his  1877  essay  on  "The  School  of  Giorgione,”  Walter  Pater  discerned  at 
the  heart  of  Giorgione’s  vision  “the  perfect  moments  of  music  itself:  ... 
music  at  the  poolside  ...  or  mingled  with  the  sound  of  the  pitcher  in  the 
well,  or  heard  across  running  water,  or  among  the  flocks;  the  tuning  of 
instruments;  people  with  intense  faces,  as  if  listening  ...  to  detect  the 
smallest  interval  of  music  sound,  the  smallest  undulation  in  the  air.  ...” 

One  image  in  particular  is  summoned  by  Pater’s  evocative  pas- 
sage: the  canvas  in  the  Louvre  known  since  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury as  the  Concert  Champetre  of  about  1509-10.  Assembled  in  the  shade 
of  a grove,  an  unlikely  quartet  dominates  the  foreground:  two  young 
men  bracketed  by  a pair  of  nude  women.  One  of  the  men,  dressed 
quite  fashionably,  is  clearly  an  urban  visitor;  his  tousled  companion  is 
evidently  native  to  the  countryside.  Beyond  their  shaded  retreat,  a 
shepherd  leads  his  flock  of  sheep  and  a goat  through  the  sunlight  past 
another  grove.  In  the  distance,  buildings  interrupt  the  horizon,  architec- 
tural signs  of  civilization  that,  although  far  off,  somehow  contain  the 
natural  landscape. 

The  three  seated  figures  are  joined  in  apparent  concert,  their 
attention  focusing  on  the  lingering  notes.  To  the  left,  the  standing  nude 
pours  water  from  a crystal  pitcher  into  the  well.  As  surely  as  their 
clothes  distinguish  the  two  youths  from  one  another,  the  two  women 
are  distinguished  from  both  by  their  nudity.  Nudity,  it  seems  is  their 
natural  state,  a mark  of  their  higher  spiritual  status;  they  are  divinities, 
nymphs  of  the  locus  amoenus,  the  "pleasant  place”  that  is  the  traditional 
site  of  the  encounters  celebrated  in  pastoral  poetry. 

The  Concert  Champetre,  with  its  nymphs  and  shepherds,  its  music 
and  poetry,  its  natural  and  unforced  eroticism,  evokes  the  pastoral 
world  of  classical  antiquity.  Established  as  a genre  in  the  Idylls  of 
Theocritus,  set  in  his  native  Sicily,  and  translated  to  the  Arcadia  of 
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Giorgione : Concert 
Champetre. 

Oil  on  canvas,  43'/4X54'/4" 
Louvre,  Paris. 


Virgil’s  E cologues,  pastoral  poetry  mixed  the  real  and  the  idyllic,  creating 
a world  of  deeply  felt  yet  artfully  controlled  passion  that  is  at  once 
distant  and  accessible.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  urban  poet  celebrating  a 
more  natural  existence.  Music  was  a central  component  of  this  tradition; 
the  musical  contest — singing  matches  between  goatherds  and  shep- 
herds, witnessed  and  recorded  by  the  urban  visitor — often  served  as 
an  occasion  for  the  composition  of  poetry.  And  the  songs  of  these 
country  poets  most  often  deal,  poignantly  and  longingly,  with  love. 

The  pastoral  tradition  found  new  life  and  renewed  momentum  in 
the  Renaissance,  especially  after  the  publication  in  the  opening  years 
of  the  sixteenth  century  of  Jacopo  Sannazaro’s  Arcadia.  And  it  found 
absolutely  new  pictorial  expression  in  the  Concert  Champetre,  the  epitome 
of  Giorgione’s  new  art. 

The  painting  joins  a number  of  contrasting  elements  into  an 
overall  harmony.  The  opposition  of  the  urban  and  the  rural  personified 
by  the  two  youths  is  also  reflected  in  the  architecture  above  their 
heads:  a nobly  articulated  building  punctuated  by  oculus  and  arcade, 
set  against  a wooden  structure  with  a sagging  roof.  More  significantly 
still,  the  musical  instruments  pictured  carry  different  connotations.  The 
lute,  as  the  modern  descendant  of  Apollo’s  lyre,  represents  music’s 
highest  cultural  ambition,  union  with  the  word  and  the  human  voice. 
The  wooden  flute  or  recorder,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a distant  relative  of 
the  pipes  of  Pan.  Playing  a wind  instrument  precludes  singing.  Thus  the 
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flute  is  the  voice  of  passion,  eloquent  but  inarticulate.  Participating  in 
both  worlds — that  of  cultivation  and  that  of  nature — are  the  nymphs, 
inspiring  companions  to  the  mortal  singers. 

Giorgione's  painting  opens  a new  chapter  in  the  history  of  land- 
scape painting.  The  previous  generation  of  Venetian  painters,  led  by 
Giovanni  Bellini,  had  established  landscape  as  a major  motif  in  paint- 
ing, usually  in  a religious  context:  the  world  of  nature  as  a manifestation 
of  the  divine  presence.  Georgione  secularized  that  sensibility.  Ventur- 
ing into  landscape  to  discover  and  gratify  other  more  personal  and 
poetic  needs,  he  created  a realm  of  experience  that  responded  to  a 
new  kind  of  aestheticism,  a new  kind  of  patronage  that  sought  delecta- 
tion as  well  as  edification  in  art.  And  in  a painting  like  Concert  Champetre, 
the  new  patron — young,  noble,  and  culturally  refined,  often  (like  the 
artist  himself)  musically  inclined — found  a picture  suited  to  private, 
secular  meditation,  a picture  that  evoked  a poetry  in  which  he  could 
delight. 

Giorgione’s  innovations  were  recognized  by  Vasari,  who  ranked 
him  second  only  to  Leonardo  among  the  inventors  of  the  "modern” 


Bellini.  Saint  Francis  in 
Ecstasy.  Oil  and  tempera 
on  wood,  49x557/&". 
Frick  Collection.  N Y. 
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style  of  painting.  Speaking  for  the  critical  public  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, he  noted  that  Leonardo  and  Giorgione  had  introduced  new  quali- 
ties of  softness  and  relief,  of  enveloping  shadow  and  tonal  unity,  that 
gave  to  painting  a heightened  mimetic  conviction.  Insisting  that  in 
nature  there  were  no  outlines,  both  painters  softened  the  contours  of 
their  forms,  permitting  objects  to  exist  in  a space  that  blended  with 
those  shadowed  edges  and  itself  assumed  a tangible  presence.  Shadow 
emerged  as  a major  expressive  factor.  Concealing  information,  it  invited 
the  imagination  of  the  viewer  to  enter  into  the  image.  Giorgione  ex- 
ploited the  poetic  potential  of  this  phenomenon,  and  nowhere  more 
eloquently  that  in  the  faces  of  the  two  youths  in  Concert  Cfiampetre.  As  we 
strain  to  discern  their  features,  our  effort  expands  to  encompass  their 
music;  we  try,  like  Pater,  to  hear  their  song. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  the  music  of  the  painting  is  all  in  our 
imagination,  in  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  mind.  We  have  willingly  entered 
into  an  active  exchange  with  the  picture;  following  its  suggestions,  we 
bring  to  the  image  our  own  experience,  answering  its  invitation  with 
participation.  This  evocative  quality  that  Giorgione’s  contemporaries 
found  so  appealing  may  well  account  for  our  difficulty  in  locating  the 
themes  of  Giorgione’s  pictures  with  precision.  Vasari  complained  that  it 
was  impossible  to  discover  any  meaning  in  the  artist's  fresco  decora- 
tions on  the  facade  of  the  Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi,  the  great  German 
warehouse  in  Venice,  and  even  today  such  paintings  as  the  Tempest 
continue  to  defy  definitive  interpretation.  But  rather  than  concluding 
with  some  modern  critics  that  Giorgione’s  paintings  have  no  subject,  we 
recognize  that  what  is  distinctive  about  Giorgione’s  work  is  that  it  must 
be  interpreted.  Interpretation  necessarily  involves  effort,  active  en- 
man:  sleeping  Venus.  gagement  with  the  picture.  We  are  forced  to  contribute  to  the  making  of 
Oil  on  canvas,  42x69".  meaning. 

Gemaldegalerie,  Dresden. 


At  the  heart  of  Giorgione’s  poetic  achievement  lies  his  technical 
achievement:  as  Vasari  recognized,  Giorgione  revolutionized  oil  paint- 
ing. His  transformation  of  the  medium  depended  on  the  adoption  by 
Venetian  painters  before  1500  of  canvas  as  a support,  a choice  which 
brought  about  changes  in  ground  and  paint  structure.  A century  earlier, 
Jan  van  Eyck  had  established  the  first  modern  development  of  the  oil 
medium,  working  from  light  to  dark  on  a wood  panel  prepared  with  gesso. 
Giorgione’s  technique  built  toward  light  upon  a darker  ground.  Instead 
of  the  smooth  gesso  surface,  the  woven  texture  of  the  cloth  interacted 
with  a more  impasto  medium  to  yield  new  expressive  possibilities. 

In  Giorgione’s  art,  light  emerges  from  dark.  And,  in  a develop- 
ment fraught  with  even  greater  consequences,  brushwork  is  broken  up; 
the  individual  strokes  assume  greater  visual  and,  therefore,  expressive 
weight.  The  surface  of  a painting  by  Giorgione,  particularly  of  his  later 
works  on  canvas,  is  vibrant  and  open.  The  touches  of  the  brush  create 
an  atmospheric  network  that  invites  the  eye  of  the  viewer  to  bring  forms 
into  focus.  Even  on  this  essentially  formal  level,  then,  Giorgione’s  art 
insists  on  active  involvement. 

The  Tuscan  Vasari  lamented  that  in  developing  this  technique 
the  Venetian  painter  dispensed  with  elaborate  preparatory  drawings. 
Giorgione  is  said  to  have  declared  that  working  directly  on  the  canvas 
with  the  brush,  copying  nature  with  color  alone,  was  the  true  path  to 
imitation.  Decisions  were  made  on  the  canvas  itself;  if  later  repented, 
they  were  easily  painted  over.  Indeed,  X-ray  photography  has  revealed 
that  the  artist  radically  altered  the  standing  nude  in  Concert  Champetre. 
Her  pose  was  originally  more  open  and  frontal,  her  head  turned  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  her  left  arm  extended  toward  the  central  trio. 

Although  it  entered  the  recorded  history  of  art  as  the  work  of 
Giorgione,  Concert  Champetre , like  so  much  of  his  oeuvre,  has  been 
subject  to  a number  of  other  attributions,  most  significantly  to  Titian, 
the  master’s  younger  contemporary  and  eventual  successor.  But  Titian’s 
comparable  images  with  amorous  iconography  are  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent in  conception  and  realization,  more  classically  tectonic  in  com- 
position, insistently  respectful  of  the  picture  plane.  Titian’s  early  pal- 
ette is  chromatically  clearer,  his  forms  more  crisply  drawn,  illuminated 
by  a brighter  sunlight. 

The  differences  are  epitomized  in  the  contrast  between  the  stand- 
ing nude  of  Concert  Champetre  and  the  figure  leaning  against  the  fountain 
in  Titian’s  S acred  and  Profane  Love.  Even  in  a single  figure,  we  recognize  in 
the  former  a style  predicated  on  volume  rather  than  mass,  a quality 
characteristic  of  Giorgione’s  twilight  naturalism.  The  softened  modeling 
of  the  torso,  inviting  touch  yet  offering  no  guarantee  of  tactile  satisfac- 
tion, the  slow  fusing  of  body  and  space  at  the  disappearing  contours — 
all  this  the  figure  in  Concert  Champetre  shares  with  the  landscape’s  hills, 
trees,  and  clouds.  The  long,  unbroken  contour  of  Titian’s  nude  be- 
speaks a different  mode;  its  precisely  controlled  undulation  offers  a 
sinuous  poetry  of  its  own,  and  its  frontality  addresses  the  picture  plane 
with  the  same  kind  of  precise  inflection. 

Extending  such  comparisons  to  the  full  composition,  we  note  the 
same  contrasts:  Titian’s  articulation  is  cleaner,  his  surfaces  firmer,  his 
spaces  more  deliberately  layered.  His  art  sounds  a note  quite  distinct 
in  its  clarity  and  solid  realism  from  the  veiled  invitation  that  is  the 
culmination  of  Giorgione’s  achievement.  Not  until  much  later  in  Titians 
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Giorgione : The  Adultress 
Brought  Before  Christ. 
Oil  on  canvas,  543/4x72". 
Glasgow  Art  Gallery 
and  Museum. 


long  career,  in  the  broad  and  open  style  of  his  last  works,  did  he 
develop  a pastoral  art  comparable  to  Giorgione’s. 

Giorgione  died  young,  a victim  of  the  plague  of  1 5 1 0 at  the  age  of 
thirty-three.  His  vision  and  the  techniques  that  carried  it  stand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  long  tradition  of  modern  oil  painting.  His  Concert 
Cfiampetre,  once  it  entered  public  awareness  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
challenged  the  poetic  sensibilities  of  Watteau,  and,  a century  later,  the 
technical  curiosity  and  ambitions  of  Delacroix;  in  the  1860s,  it  provided 
the  basis  for  Manet’s  shocking  communion  of  fully  clothed  contempo- 
rary men  and  naked  ladies  in  the  park. 

And  yet,  for  all  the  tangible  evidence  of  his  impact  on  the  history 
of  art,  Giorgione  remains  an  enigma.  Like  the  figures  in  his  own  paint- 
ings, the  artist  reveals  himself  to  us  only  partially,  demanding  that  we 
reconstruct  both  him  and  his  art  in  our  imagination. 


David  Rosand,  a speaker  in  the  Humanities  West  program  "Venice  and  Amsterdam: 
World  Powers  at  Sea,”  is  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Art  History  and  Archaeol- 
ogy at  Columbia  University.  He  is  currently  completing  work  on  a book  tentatively 
titled  Oh  Drawing:  Critical  and  Historical  Studies,  in  which  he  argues  fora  deeper  critical 
1 2 approach  to  individual  drawings  as  complex  creative  structures. 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  VENICE  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  AND 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES 


1501-1521 

1518 

1523-1538 


1538 

1540 

1552 

1555 

1559 

1562 

1570 

1571 

1575-1577 

1578-1585 

1582 

1588 

1592 

1606-1612 

1607 

1610 

1613 

1615-1617 

1621 

1624 

1627-1628 

1630-1631 

1637 

1645-1669 

1670 

1678 

1687 

1684-1699 


Leonardo  Loredan  doge;  War  of  the  League  of  Cambrai; 
Venetian  defeat  at  Agnadello 

Titian’s  “Assumption  of  the  Virgin” 

Andrea  Gritti  doge;  Peace  of  Bologna  with  Charles  V in  1530; 
Pietro  Bembo  official  historian  of  the  Republic;  Sansovino 
begins  work  on  the  Marciana  Library,  1537;  same  year:  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  companions  work  in  hospitals  in  Venice 

League  against  the  Turks  with  Pope  Paul  III,  Charles  V,  the 
Knights  of  Malta  and  minor  states 

Peace  with  Sultan  Suleiman  II 

Venice  remains  neutral  in  the  wars  in  Italy 

Paolo  Veronese  begins  work  in  the  church  of  San  Sebastiano 

Tintoretto  begins  work  in  the  Scuola  Grande  di  San  Rocco 

Naval  victory  of  Cristoforo  da  Canal  against  the  Turks 

Turks  attack  the  Venetian-held  island  of  Cyprus;  Palladio 
publishes  Four  Books  of  Architecture 

Battle  of  Lepanto:  victory  by  Venice,  the  papacy,  and  Spain 
over  the  Ottoman  navy 

Plague;  Titian  dies  of  it  in  1576;  Fire  severely  damages  the 
ducal  palace 

Nicolo  da  Ponte  doge 

Reform  party  wins:  power  of  the  Council  of  Ten  limited 
Construction  of  the  Ponte  di  Realto  begun 
Consecration  of  the  church  of  the  Redentore,  designed  by  Palladio 
Leonardo  Dona  doge;  papal  interdict  against  Venice 
Interdict  lifted;  assassination  attempt  against  Sarpi 
Galileo  leaves  the  University  of  Padua  for  Florence 
Monteverdi  appointed  master  of  the  cappella  Marciana 
War  of  Gradisca;  war  against  the  Uskoks 

The  former  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara  becomes  the 
Fondaco  of  the  Turks 

Performance  of  Monteverdi’s  1/  combattimento  di  Tancredi  e Clorinda 

Renier  Zen  attempts  reform  of  the  Council  of  Ten 

Nicolo  Contarini  doge;  War  of  the  Mantuan  Succession;  Plague 

Public  opera  house;  Monteverdi  composes  Lincoronazione  di 
P oppea  for  it  in  1642 

War  of  Crete,  which  is  lost  to  the  Turks 
Peace  with  the  Turks 

Elena  Corner  Piscopia  is  the  first  woman  to  be  granted  a 
university  degree 

Consecration  of  Santa  Maria  della  Salute  by  Longhena; 
bombing  of  the  Parthenon 

First  War  of  Morea  (the  Peloponnese) 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  HOLLAND 


HISTORY 

1585  Fall  of  Antwerp. 

1609-  Twelve  Year  Truce. 

1621 

1625-  The  Netherlands’  current 

1647  borders  are  more  or  less 
fixed  under  Frederik 
Hendrik. 

1647  Death  of  Stadtholder 
Frederik  Hendrik  Willem  II 
Stadtholder. 

1648  Peace  of  Munster:  Spanish 
king  and  German  emperor 
recognize  the  Republic  of 
the  United  Netherlands. 

1650  Death  of  William  II.  No 
successor  appointed. 

1652-  First  English  war. 

1654 

1653  Johan  de  Witt  as  Councillor 
Pensionary  of  Holland. 

1665-  Second  English  war. 

1667 

1668  Triple  Alliance  (England, 
Sweden,  and  the  Republic) 
against  France. 

1672  French  invasion;  war  with 
France,  England,  Cologne 
and  Munster;  lynching  of 
Johan  de  Witt.  William  III 
Stadtholder. 

1674  Peace  with  England 

negotiated  at  Westminster. 

1678  Peace  with  France 

negotiated  at  Nijmegen. 

1688  William  III  expedition  to 

England  and  acceptance  of 
English  throne;  war  with 
France  (until  1697). 


SCIENCE/SOCIETY 

1595  Pieter  Jansz  Liorne  invents 
the  efficient  design  of  the 
flyboats  (fluiten). 

1602  United  East  India  Company 
is  founded. 

1609  Exchange  Bank  instituted  in 
Amsterdam. 

1618  Synod  of  Dordt. 

162 1 West  India  Company  is 
founded. 

1622  Cornelis  Drebbel  gives 
demonstration  of  submarine 
in  river  Thames. 

1625  Hugo  Grotius,  De  me  belli  ac  pads. 

1628  Piet  Heyn  captures  the 
Spanish  silver  fleet. 

1635  Speculation  on  tulip  bulbs 
rages  for  two  years. 

1637  Rene  Descartes,  Discours  de  la 
methode  published  in  Leyden. 

1638  Inauguration  Amsterdam 
Theatre. 

1644  Rene  Descartes,  P rincipia 
pfiilosopiae. 

1655  Christiaen  Huygens 
discovers  the  rings  of  Saturn. 

1656  Christiaen  Huygens  con- 
structs the  pendulum  clock. 

1659  Christiaen  Huygens  discov- 
ers the  centrifugal  force. 

1662  The  Atlas  M aior,  in  twelve 
volumes,  is  published  by 
Joan  Blaeus. 

1670  Benedictus  de  Spinoza, 

T ractatus  tfieologico-politicus. 

1672  Closing  of  Amsterdam 
Theatre. 

1678  Christiaen  Huygens 

discovers  the  undulation  of 
light.  Antonie  van 
Leeuwenhoek,  considered 
the  founder  of  microbiology, 
discovers  the  existence  of 
red  blood  cells,  capillaries, 
and  bacteria. 


LITERATURE 


PAINTING 


1604 

Karel  van  Mander,  Schilder- 
boeck  (Painter-book). 

1622 

1614 

Roemer  Visscher, 

S innepoppen;  (Meaningful 

1624 

figures);  Hendrick  Laurensz 
Spiegel,  Hart-spieghel  (mirror 

1625 

for  the  heart). 

1632 

1617 

Pieter  Cornelisz  Hooft, 
W arenar. 

1618 

Gerbrandt  Adriaensz. 
Bredero,  Spaanschen 
Brabander  (Spanish 

1642 

Brabanter);  Jacob  Cats, 
Sinne-en  minnebeelden 

1644 

(Meaningful  pictures  and 
pictures  on  love). 

1650 

1637 

Joost  van  den  Vondel, 
Gijsbrecht  van  Aemstel;  Johan 
van  Heemskerek,  B atavische 

1652 

Arcadia,  Jacob  Cats,  Trou-ringh 
(Wedding  ring);  first  States 
Bible  published. 

1658 

1642 

Pieter  Cornelisz.  Hooft, 

N ederlandse  Historien  (Dutch 
history) 

1660 

1644 

Constantijn  Huygens, 
Momenta  of  the  desultoria. 

1661 

1654 

Joost  van  den  Vondel, 
Lucifer ; Jacob  Cats,  1 nvallende 
gedachten  op  voorvallende 
gelegentheden  (Incidental 

1663 

thoughts  on  accidental 
occasions);  Jan  Vos,  Zeege  der 
schilderkunst  (Victory  of 
painting). 

1665 

1665 

Wilem  Godschalck  van 
Focquenbroch,  Thalia 

1671 

1681 

Andries  Pels,  Gebruiken 
misbruik  des  tooneels  (Use  and 
abuse  of  the  theater). 

1677 

Esaias  van  de  Velde,  "The 
Ferry” 

Frans  Hals,  “The  Laughing 
Cavalier” 

Adriaen  Brouwer,  “Card 
Players  Brawling” 

Pieter  Claesz,  "Still-life  with 
Herring”;  Rembrandt  H.  van 
Rijn,  "The  Anatomy  Lesson 
of  Professor  Nicolaas  Tulp”. 

Rembrandt  H.  van  Rijn, 

“Night  Watch” 

Pieter  Jansz  Saenredam, 

"Interior  Buurkerk,  Utrecht”. 

Frans  Hals,  "Portrait  of  a 
Gentlemen”. 

Gerrit  Dou,  "the  Quack”. 

Johannes  Vermeer,  “View  of 
Delft”.  Pieter  de  Hooch, 

"Courtyard  of  a Home  in 
Delft”. 

Jan  Steen,  "The  Skittle 
Players”;  Aelbert  Cuyp, 

"River  Valley”,  “View  of 
Nijmegen”. 

Rembrandt  H.,  van  Rijn, 

"The  Syndics”;  Gabriel 
Metsu,  “The  Lying-in  Visit”. 

Jan  Steen,  "Morning  Toilet”. 

Johannes  Vermeer,  "The 
Lacemaker,”  “Woman  with 
Water  Jug;”  Jacob  van 
Ruisdael,  “The  Mill  at  Wijk 
bij  Duurstede”. 

Jacob  van  Ruisdael,  "Jewish 
Cemetery". 

Nicolaes  Maes,  “Portret  of 

Cornelis  Tromp”.  15 
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Elias  Bouman.  Portuguese 
Synagogue,  Amsterdam. 
Preliminary  design  on  square 
plan,  c.  1671 . 


COMING  HUMANITIES  WEST  PROGRAMS 

IMAGINING  IRELAND:  The  Poet's  Vision  and  the  Patriot’s  Dream 

MARCH  24-25,  1995 

During  the  long  British  occupation,  English  became  the  lingua  franca 
of  Ireland;  but  in  the  late  19th  century  Ireland  experienced  an  enor- 
mous revival  of  interest  in  the  Irish  language  and  its  literature.  This 
coincided  with  the  emergence  of  a spectacular  group  of  poets,  play- 
wrights and  novelists  on  the  Irish  literary  scene:  Yeats,  Synge,  Lady 
Gregory,  O’Casey,  and  foremost  among  them,  joyce.  These  figures 
continued  to  write  in  English,  but  made  extensive  use  of  traditional 
Irish  themes  and  settings,  often  transmuting  them  into  allegories 
and  symbols  of  the  nationalist  movement.  The  conflicts  they  engen- 
dered remain  alive  in  the  country  today.  Five  distinguished  speak- 
ers from  Ireland,  including  a Senator  in  the  Irish  parliament  and  a 
poet,  will  bring  Ireland  alive  on  the  stage  of  Herbst  Theatre. 

AGE  OF  CATHEDRALS:  Soaring  Stone  and  the  Quest  for  Light 

MAY  12-13,  1995 

Medieval  Europe  was  distinguished  by  the  spectacular  develop- 
ment of  religious  architecture  from  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth 
centuries.  This  program  will  provide  fascinating  detail  about  medi- 
eval society,  exploring  the  political,  economic  and  spiritual  role  of 
the  churchmen  who  enabled  the  construction  of  the  extraordinary 
cathedrals  of  Chartres,  Reims,  Canterbury,  Saint-Denis,  and  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris.  The  Friday  evening  program  will  present  a musical 
performance  at  Grace  Cathedral. 

Oct.  20-21  1995  THE  LIGHT  OF  PROVENCE:  Cezanne, 

Van  Gogh  and  Matisse 

Feb.  9-10  1 996  HARLEM  RENAISSANCE:  New  York  in  the  Twenties 
May  17-19  1996  RENAISSANCE  WOMEN:  Courtly  Power  and  \nfluence 

ENJOY  SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  AS  A 
“FRIEND  OF  HUMANITIES  WEST" 

All  Friends  of  Humanities  West  receive  preferential  seating  for  all 
Humanities  West  programs,  acknowledgement  in  the  program  for 
each  event,  and  a newsletter  which  offers  advanced  ticket  sales  and 
information  about  discussion  groups  and  other  special  events  pre- 
ceding each  program.  For  more  information,  call  (415)  391-9700. 

JOIN  HUMANITIES  WEST  IN  A TOUR  OF  GREECE 

A HUMANITIES  WEST  TOUR  OF  GREECE  is  scheduled  for  April 
of  1995.  Led  by  Harrison  Sheppard,  moderator  of  "The  Classical 
Ideal:  The  Enduring  Light  of  Ancient  Greece,”  this  tour  will  travel 
to  the  sites  explored  in  the  program.  For  further  information  call 
the  Humanities  West  office  at  (415)  391-9700  or  Travel  Directions, 
(415) 441-0446. 
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HUMANITIES  WEST  PAST  PROGRAMS 

Venice  in  Glorious  decline 

REMBRANDT’S  AMSTERDAM:  SOCIETY  AND  ARTS  IN  THE  GOLDEN  AGE 

LOS  ANGELES  IN  THE  1940’S 

MOZART:  THE  MYTH,  THE  MUSIC  AND  THE  MAN 

HANDEL’S  LONDON:  PATH  TO  MESSIAH 

NAPOLEON’S  PARIS 

JEFFERSON:  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  VISION 
VERSAILLES:  ROYAL  PATRONAGE  OF  THE  ARTS 
RENAISSANCE  FLORENCE 

PARIS  IN  JAPAN,  1880-1930:  TOKYO  ENCOUNTERS  IMPRESSIONISM 
ST.  PETERSBURG:  THE  ARTS  IN  IMPERIAL  RUSSIA 
AMERICANS  IN  PARIS:  THE  JAZZ  AGE 

Spain:  A Golden  Century  from  el  Greco  to  Velasquez 
Wagner  in  His  Century 

BADA  SHANREN:  A MlNG  PRINCE  IN  THE  QlNG  DYNASTY 
THE  ENCHANTMENT  OF  PRAGUE:  1600-1750 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  VENICE:  IMAGE  AND  ILLUSION  IN  THE  RENAISSANCE 

DICKENS’S  LONDON:  HEART  OF  VICTORIA’S  BRITAIN 

MANET’S  PARIS:  THE  FIRST  MODERN  CITY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  1906-1939:  RECOVERING  THE  LOST  CITY 

SPAIN  AND  THE  NEW  WORLD:  A COLLISION  OF  CULTURES 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON  AT  250:  THE  LEGACY  OF  AN  AMERICAN  GENIUS 

The  Glory  of  the  Ottoman  Empire:  Suleyman  the  magnificent 
Shakespeare’s  England 

Galileo’s  Universe:  art,  science  and  Music  in  the  renaissance 

Siena:  Art  and  Society  in  a renaissance  Republic 

the  Classical  ideal  The  enduring  light  of  Ancient  Greece 


■ 


Daniel  Stalpaert:  Leidsche 
Poort,  Amsterdam,  c.  1662. 
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Humanities  H&stNews 

Volume  II  Number  9 « exploring  history  to  celebrate  the  mind  and  the  arts  » Fall,  1 994 


Venice  and  Amsterdam:  World  Powers  at  Sea 

HW  explores  two  1 7th  century  cities  on  October  21  and  22,  at  Herbst  Theatre 


What  did  these  two  great  Renaissance  cities  have  in 
common  and  how  aid  their  civic  and  artistic  lives 
evolve  differently?  We  know  the  faces  of  their  citi- 
zens, so  evocatively  portrayed  by  Rembrandt,  Titian 
and  Vermeer.  The  paintings  of  Venetian  canals  and 
Dutch  lowlands  are  as  familiar  as  old  friends.  But, 
how  did  they  regard  each  other,  as  one  waned  and 
the  other  rose  to  prominence?  How  did  each  become 
a great  power  in  a world  which  heretofore  had  based 
might  on  the  possession  of  land? 

Noted  historian  Simon  Schama  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity is  the  featured  Friday  evening  speaker.  In  an 
illustrated  lecture,  Professor  Schama  will  examine 
the  evidence  of  painting,  popular  literature  and  pub- 
lic rituals  for  possible  answers  as  to  how  Venice  and 
Amsterdam  fashioned  their  identities  from  water.  His 
talk  will  be  followed  by  a musical  performance  by 
Randall  Wong,  soprano;  Elizabeth  Blumenstock,  vio- 
lin; Elisabeth  Leguin,  cello;  and  Elaine  Thornburgh, 
haipsichord. 

The  program  continues  on  Saturday,  October  22, 
with  other  internationally  known  specialists,  includ- 
ing David  Rosand  of  Columbia  University,  giving  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  Titian  and  Rembrandt  and  Elis- 
abeth Gleason  of  the  University  of  San  Francisco 
speaking  on  religious  tolerance  in  17th  century 
Venice  and  Amsterdam.  The  afternoon  begins  with 
Johan  Snapper,  head  of  the  Dutch  Studies  Depart- 
ment at  U.C.  Berkeley  reading  works  by  Dutch 
poets,  followed  by  Anthony  Newcomb  of  U.C.  Berke- 
ley, speaking  on  the  musical  culture  of  both  cities 
and  offering  some  speculations  on  the  social  history 


Join  HW  in  a tour  of 
Classical  Greece 

A lively  group  of  travelers  has  already  signed  up  for  Humanities 
West’s  tour  of  Greece,  scheduled  for  late  April/early  May  of  next 
year.  Led  by  Harrison  Sheppard,  moderator  of  our  most  recent 
program  on  Classical  Greece,  the  tour  will  offer  unique  perspec- 
tives, rich  with  references  to  the  philosophy  and  literature  at  the 
foundation  of  western  culture. 

Call  Humanities  West,  415/391-9700  or  Travel  Directions, 
4 1 5/441-0446,  for  a brochure  and  information. 


of  art.  David  Rosand  of  Columbia  University  will 
speak  on  the  development  of  landscape  painting  in 
Renaissance  Venice  and  Baroque  Holland.  Friday 
night  speaker  Simon  Schama  will  reappear  to  sum 
up  the  themes  of  the  program  in  his  concluding 
remarks. 


Venetian,  Sixteenth  Century.  St  Mark  Preaching,  after  Carpaccio. 

Season  Tickets  For  The  1994-1995 
Programs  Are  Available 

Call  City  Box  Office  To  Place  Your  Order  (415)  392-4400 

Venice  and  Amsterdam 

WORLD  POWERS  AT  SEA  October  2 1-22,  1994 

Imagining  Ireland 

POET’S  VISION  AND  PATRIOT’S  DREAM 
March  24-25,  1995 

Age  of  Cathedrals 

SOARING  STONE  AND  THE  QUEST  FOR  LIGHT 
May  12-13,  1995 


Free  Pre-Program 

You  are  invited  to  a pre-program  lecture/discussion,  “The 
Model  of  Venice  and  Amsterdam:  Two  Ideal  Republics.” 
This  discussion  will  consider  what  was  so  distinctive 
about  the  republican  political  structure  of  these  two  cities 
and  why  they  were  so  admired  when  virtually  all  other 
forms  of  government  were  monarchies  and  principalities. 
The  discussion  will  be  led  by  Professor  Elisabeth  Gleason, 
of  the  University  of  San  Francisco,  on  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 12,  at  7:30  pm  at  the  Firehouse  at  Fort  Mason.  Please 
call  391-9700  to  reserve  a place. 


Use  your  priority  ticket  order  form  by  Sep- 
tember 9.  Sending  it  in  before  the  deadline 
will  assure  you  of  receiving  tickets  for  the 
next  program. 


Fund  Drive  Makes  Progress 

The  Humanities  West  10th  Anniversary  fund  drive  is 
inching  steadily  closer  to  its  target  of  $100,000.  As  of 
August  1 , we  have  reached  the  total  of  $23,000. 

Meeting  our  goal  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  gen- 
erosity of  you,  our  audience.  So,  if  you  have  enjoyed  the 
programs  you  have  attended,  please  do  what  you  can  to 
enable  us  to  continue  to  offer  you  the  best  speakers  and 
performers  available. 


Rembrandt.  The  Undutiful  Servant. 


Letter  from  the  President 


It  has  been  my 
great  pleasure  to 
participate  active- 
ly in  the  founding 
and  development 
of  Humanities 
West.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  those 
attending  our 
events  has  con- 
sistently rein- 
forced my  motiva- 
tion to  present  the  best  possible  programming.  I know 
that  the  next  Director  will  be  similarly  inspired  by  your 
devotion  to  our  programs. 

I want  to  extend  to  all  of  you  my  heartfelt  thanks 
for  all  of  your  support  and  enthusiasm  for  the  work  we 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  together  these  past 
eleven  years.  I am  excited  about  the  prospects  for 
Humanities  West.  I encourage  all  of  you  to  keep 
enriching  your  knowledge  in  the  vast  areas  encom- 
passed by  the  humanities.  I truly  believe  that  an 
enhanced  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  other  cul- 
tures will  inform  our  lives  positively  in  the  years  to 
come,  and  thus  contribute  to  a more  harmonious 
world. 

I am  pleased  to  announce  that  The  Forum  for  a 
Changing  America,  the  new  organization  I am  found- 
ing to  address  issues  of  community  and  shared  values 
we  hold  as  Americans,  has  just  received  a planning 
grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties. This  will  enable  me  to  continue  my  work  in  pre- 
senting public  humanities  programs,  now  to  general 
audiences  in  Miami,  Atlanta,  Minneapolis,  as  well  as 
San  Francisco.  Fortunately,  I will  be  able  to  continue 
living  in  San  Francisco  while  working  on  this  national 
project.  My  primary  focus  will  always  be  to  nurture  the 
community  here,  my  home  since  I was  eight  years  old. 
I look  forward  to  offering  these  challenging  new  public 
programs  addressing  contemporary  issues  while  con- 
tinuing to  develop  my  musical  career  as  a harpsi- 
chordist and  fortepianist. 

I hope  to  see  all  of  you  at  our  next  program,  “Venice 
and  Amsterdam:  World  Powers  at  Sea." 


j oin  us  in  celebrating 
Humanities  West’s  Tenth  Anniversary 


Sincerely  yours, 


fyl/U'VjL 


Elaine  Thornburgh 
President 
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Schedule:  Venice  & Amsterdam 

October  21-22,  1994 

Herbst  Theatre,  401  Van  Ness  (at  McAllister),  San  Francisco 


Friday,  October  21,  8-10:15  pm  Peter  Pierson,  Moderator 

8:00  pm  Lecture:  “Waterlands” 

Simon  Schama,  Columbia  University 

How  did  Venice  and  Amsterdam  fashion  their  identities  from  water?  What  myths,  stories  and  histories  did  they  tell 
themselves  about  their  waterworks?  This  illustrasted  lecture  examines  the  evidence  of  painting,  popular  literature  and 
public  rituals  for  possible  answers. 

9:15  pm  Musical  performance:  Randall  Wong,  soprano,  Elizabeth  Blumenstock,  violin,  Elisabeth  LeGuin,  cello,  and 
Elaine  Thornburgh,  harpsichord,  present  music  by  Antonio  Vivaldi,  Benedetto  Marcello,  David  Petersen,  and  Jan 
Pieterszoon  Sweelinck. 


Saturday,  October  22  10  am-4:00  pm 

10:00  am  Lecture:  “Titian  and  Rembrandt:  Discoveries  in  Oil” 

David  Rosand,  Columbia  University 

A special  relationship  appears  to  exist  between  Titian  and  Rembrandt.  Indeed,  the  Dutch  master  may  be  called  the 
truest  disciple  of  the  great  Venetian.  In  the  medium  of  oil  painting,  each  discovered  his  artistic  self;  that  shared  medi- 
um is  their  bond. 

1 1:10  am  Lecture:  “Religion,  Toleration,  and  its  Limits  in  Venice  and  Amsterdam” 

Elisabeth  Gleason,  University  of  San  Francisco 

This  lecture  focuses  on  the  shape  of  religious  orthodoxy  in  the  two  cities,  the  reasons  why  religious  minorities  were 
tolerated,  and  the  “rules  of  the  game,”  as  it  were,  under  which  they  were  given  the  possibilities  to  exist. 


Break  for  Lunch:  12:00  - 1:30  pm 

1:30  pm  Reading:  “Amsterdam  As  Viewed  by  Her  Poets” 

Johan  Snapper,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Readings  from  Vondel,  Bredero,  and  Van  Focquenbroch  offer  contrasting  views  of  cosmopolitan  Amsterdam. 

1:50  pm  Lecture:  “Seventeenth-century  Amsterdam  and  Venice:  Similar  Beginnings,  Diverse  Ends” 

Anthony  Newcomb,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

The  musical  culture  to  which  the  Low  Countries  were  exposed  ca.  1 600  by  print  and  manuscript  was  quite  similar  to 
that  of  Venice.  Diverse  stylistic  end-points  out  of  similar  beginnings  offer  a lesson  in  stylistic  history  and  some  specu- 
lations on  the  social  history  of  art. 

3:00  pm  Lecture:  "Pastoral  Landscape:  Offshore  Visions” 

David  Rosand,  Columbia  University 

Paradoxically,  the  development  of  landscape  painting  as  a special  genre  was  provided  by  two  distinctively  maritime 
cultures:  Renaissance  Venice  and  Baroque  Holland.  The  pictorial  structures  and  situations  which  developed  first  in 
Venetian  painting  inspired  the  flowering  of  landscape  imagery  in  Dutch  art  the  following  century. 

3:50  pm  Closing  remarks  by  Simon  Schama 
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Join  us  for  Speakers’  Dinner  at 
Hayes  Street  Grill,  and 
Speakers’  Lunch  at  Ivy’s 

Friends  of  Humanities  West  are  cordially  invited  to  join  us  for 
lunch  at  Ivy’s,  398  Hayes  at  Gough,  on  Saturday,  October 
22,  between  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  of  the  pro- 
gram. Guests  will  have  a chance  to  share  a table  and  break 
bread  with  one  of  the  speakers  and  other  Friends  of  Humanities 
West.  Please  send  your  check  for  $35  per  person  to  the  Human- 
ities West  office  to  reserve  your  place  at  the  lunch. 

On  Friday  evening,  October  21,  Humanities  West  donors  of 
$100  and  up  are  cordially  invited  to  join  our  speakers  in  a din- 
ner at  Hayes  Street  Grill  prior  to  the  program.  To  reserve  your 
place,  please  send  your  check  for  $50  per  person  to  the  Human- 
ities West  office. 


Speakers’  Luncheon  and  Dinner  Reservations  Form 

Yes,  I am  a Sponsor , Patron  or  Fellow  of  Humanities  West 
and  would  like  to  attend  the  Speakers’  Dinner. 

Please  reserve place (s)  in  my  name  for  dinner 

Friday  night  October  21,  at  Hayes  Street  Grill.  Enclosed  is 
my  check,  payable  to  Humanities  West,  for  $50  per  per- 
son. 

Yes,  I am  a Friend  of  Humanities  West  and  would  like  to 
attend  the  Speakers’  Luncheon. 

Please  reserve place  (s)  in  my  name  for  lun- 

cheon at  Ivy’s  on  Saturday,  October  22.  Enclosed  is  a 
check,  payable  to  Humanities  West,  for  $35  per  person. 

A letter  of  confirmation  will  be  sent  approximately  two 
weeks  prior  to  the  event. 


Name 


Address 


City,  State,  Zip 


Telephone 

Please  return  this  form  to  Humanities  West,  660  Market 
Street,  Suite  202,  San  Francisco,  CA  94104 


HUMANITIES  WEST  MOVES 
TO  NEW  LOCATION 

Colorful  posters  from  past  Humanities  West  programs  now  adorn 
the  walnut  paneled  walls  of  our  new  offices  at  660  Market 
Street,  between  Montgomery  and  Kearny.  Located  on  the  second 
floor,  in  Suite  202,  our  new  offices  look  out  on  the  Palace  Hotel 
across  the  street.  Volunteer  activities  will  continue  in  our  new 
location,  where  we  look  forward  to  stuffing,  sorting  and  mailing 
parties  as  usual.  Our  new  telephone  number  is  415/391-9700. 


Rembrandt.  Landscape  with  a Tower. 


Listen  to  the  Irish 

Hear  the  Irish  themselves  tell  us  about  their  literature,  poet- 
ry, theater,  story  telling  and  oral  tradition  in  “Imagining  Ire- 
land: Poet’s  Vision  and  Patriot’s  Dream”.  This  program 
features  four  distinguised  speakers  and  a poet,  all  joining  us 
from  Dublin.  Mark  your  calendars:  March  24-25,  1995. 


REMINDER 

Tickets  to  the  program  must  be  ordered  from  City  Box  Office, 
(415)392-4400. 

Reservations  for  the  speakers’  luncheon  and  dinner  need 
to  be  made  with  Humanities  West,  660  Market  Street,  Suite 
202,  San  Francisco,  CA  94104.  (415)391-9700. 




" Venice  and  Amsterdam  " Priority  Order  Form 


PLEASE  ORDER  YOUR  TICKETS  AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE. 
DONORS  WILL  RECEIVE  PRIORITY  UNTIL  September  9. 

Tickets  will  be  mailed  approximately  4 weeks  prior  to  the  program. 

Friday  Evening,  October  21, 1994, 8:00  pm  - 10:15  pm 

Donor  @$27  

Student  @$15  

Saturday,  October  22, 1994, 10:00  am  - 4:00  pm 

Donor  @$15  

Student  @$15  

Handling  Charge  ($  1 per  ticket)  

Total  Enclosed  

Note:  Tickets  are  non- refundable,  and  luncheon  is  not  included. 

You  may  charge  by  phone,  using  your  VISA  or  MasterCard,  by 
calling  City  Box  Office  at  (415)  392-4400. 


Name 


Address 


City,  State,  Zip 


Daytime  Telephone 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  City  Box  Office,  and  send  with  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  to: 

City  Box  Office 
153  Kearny  Street,  Suite  402 
San  Francisco,  CA  94108 


Meet  our  Valuable 
Volunteers 

To  hear  Rudy  Melone  tell  it,  it’s  his  wife  Gloria  who  got 
him  involved  in  Humanities  West.  Somehow  we  think 
he  would  have  found  us  even  without  her,  because  he  has 
a history  of  getting  involved  in  worthwhile  causes. 

After  completing  his  doctoral  studies  at  U.C.  Berkeley, 
where  he  met  Gloria,  he  helped  start  Pima  College  in  Tuc- 
son, Arizona.  Eventually  he  returned  to  California  where 
he  became  president  of  Gavilan  College,  a community  col- 
lege in  Gilroy. 

Naturally,  he  plunged  into  community  life  in  Gilroy, 
where  he  was  instrumental  in  starting  the  Garlic  Festival. 
He  is  proudest  however,  of  his  work  there  in  starting  an 
affordable  housing  organization.  It  is  still  going  strong  and 
the  visible  evidence  of  its  success  is  low  cost  housing,  dis- 
bursed throughout  the  community  in  human-scale  devel- 
opments. 

Rudy  has  served  two  stints  as  Acting  President  of  Say- 
brook  Institute  in  San  Francisco,  a graduate  school  and 
research  center  in  psychology  and  human  science. 

You  will  see  Rudy  and  Gloria  Melone  ushering  at  most 
Humanities  West  programs.  Our  next  newsletter  will  tell 
you  more  about  Gloria. 


Rembrandt.  Christ  Preaching. 


Continuing  Education 

One  Continuing  Education  Credit  through  San  Francisco  State 
Extended  Education  is  available  for  attendance  at  Humanities 
West  programs.  It  is  necessary  to  attend  both  the  Friday  night 
and  Saturday  programs  and  to  write  a short  paper.  Please  call 
the  Humanities  West  office  to  enroll. 


Humanities  West,  660  Market  Street,  Suite  202,  San  Francisco,  CA  94104  (415)  391-9700  Fax  (415)  391-9708 

Humanities  West 
660  Market  Street,  Suite  202 
San  Francisco,  CA  94 1 04 


